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CHAPTER XXVI. 


“KerEP the family in London, sir,” 
Morton had said to Uncle Archie. ‘ Keep 
the condition of things as far as possible 
unaltered, and then——” he broke off 
' abruptly. 

“Then what?” Uncle Archie had cried 
in a fume. 

“Then wait and you'll see,” the detec- 
) tive had calmly finished. 

But patient waiting for what the month 
might have in store did not at all suit 
Uncle Archie’s constitution. Gout began 
} to threaten, his irritability grew upon him. 

He caught Morton on the stairs one 
morning in what seemed to him a most 
| frivolous flirtation with pretty Kathleen. 
| He felt inclined to box their respective 
| ears, restrained himself with difficulty, 
and ended with summoning Morton to 
immediate conference in the library. 
> “Ts this what you call ‘giving ‘em 
rope enough’?” he demanded, before the 
astonished Morton had time to get his 
| Wits together for his defence. “Is this 
' what you call keeping an eye on things? 
Confound it, sir, I could have twisted a 
‘| dozen ropes in the time you have been 
\t bungling over one. And as for eyes, I 
could have made them generally at every- 
i body all round, in less than half the time 

| you have spent in making eyes at one 

| pretty servant-maid.” 

* Morton shut the door quietly. “ Servant- 
maids are suggestive sometimes,” he said. 
But he said it in such a tone that Uncle 
i Archie dropped his bluster at once and 
prepared to listen. 
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“Tell me right out, if you’ve anything 
to tell,” he said; “ Heaven knows, we've | 
had suspense enough to last us to the end 
of our mortal lives,” 

“Sometimes suspense is better than | 
certainty.” 

Uncle Archie shook his head. “No I 
think not, now,” he said wearily; “I 
might have thought so once, but I think 
now, for every one in this house, old or 
young, the cruellest certainty would be 
better than what we have had to go 
through during the past few months. 
Speak out.” 

“Speaking out is embarrassing some- } 
times.” 

“ Don’t fumble, man, out with it!” cried | 
Uncle Archie, bringing his fist down upon } 
the table with a crash that set the ink- 
bottles jingling. i 

“Well, sir, I’ve come to the conclusion { 


that we are in London, not in St. Peters- }}: 


burg——” 


“ Heavens and earth, man, you’ve said ¥ 
that before !” 

“ And that, consequently, being in Lon- 
don and not in St. Petersburg ”— here ' 
Uncle Archie’s foot came with a crash on 
the carpet— it is impossible for a man to | 
disappear and not leave a trace behind, 
unless he himself is a party to the trans- } 
action. It is easy enough in London—no 
place in the world like it—for a man to 
keep himself hidden; but simply impos- 
sible for him to be hidden without his 
consent.” 

And as Morton finished speaking he 
gave an uncomfortable look at the door, 
as though he would rejoice to be the other 
side of it when the full meaning of his 
sentences dawned upon Uncle Archie’s 
brain. 

But, strange to say, the old gentleman - 
did not take his words one whit in the 
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manner he expected. He grew suddenly 
white, he put his hand to his forehead for 
a moment, shading his eyes. Then he 
turned and faced Morton again. 

‘So you're the one to say it out first,” 
he said in a husky, uncertain tone; “I 
knew it would come, sooner or later—I’ve 
been expecting it,” he broke off and put 
his hand to his head again, as though his 
thoughts pained him. 

Morton felt reprieved, and drew a long 
breath. 

“Tt is the opinion of my superiors at 
Scotland Yard, it is the conclusion at 
which we have arrived there,” he said, in 
a voice that suggested apologies for the 
repellent truth it had to convey. 

Uncle Archie began to recover himself. 
“Give me the reasons, the facts from 
which your conclusions are drawn,” he 
said, making his voice as hard as possible. 

“Facts we have none, or next to none, 
to go upon. Our conclusions are based 
entirely upon experience. Of that we 
have enough and to spare at Scotland 
Yard.” 

“Well!” 

“Mr, Ledyard is not the first bride- 
groom elect who has disappeared on the 
eve of his wedding-day, and he won’t be 
the last, take my word for it, sir, he won’t 
be the last.” 

Uncle Archie gave a great start, though 
he said “Go on” calmly enough. 

“Sometimes they disappear for one 
thing, sometimes for another. Sometimes 
they are being pushed into the marriage by 
their friends. Sometimes their affairs are 
on the verge of bankruptcy, and they are 
ashamed to confess that they are not in a 
position to marry. But, oftenest of all, 
another passion has taken possession of 
them—as a rule, a misplaced, ill-judged 
passion.” 

Uncle Archie’s face showed a sense of 
relief. 

“None of these causes could by any 
possibility have operated in Frank Led- 
yard’s case,” he said quietly. 

“Generally speaking,” Morton went on, 
“they seek, in the first instance, to defer 
the marriage upon some apparently reason- 
able pretext. This, I am told, is what 
Mr. Ledyard endeavoured——” 

Uncle Archie ‘jumped to his feet. 





If once he let himself go, and began to 
bluster, the colloquy must come to an end, 
he knew, and good-bye then to any chance 
ray of light Morton might have to let in 
on the mystery. 

So he mastered himself with an effort, 
seated himself in another chair—this time 
with his back to the light— muttering 
something of an apology. 

“Tempers don’t improve as one gets 
older, and mine has been tried a good 
deal of late,” he said wearily. 

“T have no wish to force my opinions 
on you, sir,” said Morton respectfully ; 
“but we think, at Scotland Yard, that it 
is time you knew what we consider to be 
the true solution of the mystery.” 

“Go on,” said Uncle Archie ; and then, 
leaning back in his chair, he prepared to 
hear Morton out, without farther inter- 
ruption. 

“Common-place solutions to apparently 
impenetrable mysteries are the rule, not the 
exception, so far as our experience goes,” 
Morton began in dry professional manner ; 
“any member of my profession would bear 
me out in that. Inexperienced outsiders 
wander far afield searching for motives of 
action which the experienced detective 
finds lying ready to his hand.” 

“Get to the point, man; get to the 

oint.” 

“When I first began to make myself at 
home in your house, sir, I said to myself 
‘I don’t believe in the Irish Fenian busi- 
ness! We shall find the secret of the 
gentleman’s disappearance within these 
four walls, or nowhere.’ Then I took to 
questioning the ladies of the family.” 

“Confound your impudence,” muttered 
Uncle Archie. 

* From Miss Mab I elicited—with due 
circumlocution, sir, be it noted—the im- 
portant fact that, during the illness of Miss 
Joyce. towards the end of last year, that 
pretty maid, Kathleen, saw fit on one occa- 
sion to take up hot coffee to Mr. Ledyard, 
who was watching through the night, with- 
out any order being given to that effect. 
She might have done so on more than one 
occasion for aught Miss Mab knew to the 
contrary. From Miss Joyce I elicited a no 
less important fact, viz. that the said 
pretty maid has a man in love with her 


| whom her brother wishes her to marry, 


“Stop!” he cried, in a voice that made | but whom she will not marry on account 


Morton think of the other side of the door 
again. ‘All this is slander, the blackest 
of slander and lies.” 

Then he stopped himself all in a hurry. 


| of another lover. 
I get unintentional confirmation of both 
these facts. She detests Irishmen, she tells 
| me, and a life of poverty in a cabin. Now, 


From Kathleen herself 
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sir, if you'll be good enough to put two and 
two together——” 

But here Uncle Archie’s impatience re- 
fused to be longer restrained. 

“Are you a lunatic quite, sir,” he cried 
furiously, “or only a detective without an 
ounce of common-sense in your head? 
Supposing Mr. Ledyard has a dozen or 
more pretty servant maids in love with 
him, is that to say he is to be in love with 
them in return? In any case he has 
adopted a queer way of showing his love 
for a girl by running away and hiding from 
her.” 

“ What—if—the—girl—follows—him— 
in—due—course ?” said Morton, bringing 
out his words like so many raps from a 
carpenter's hammer. ‘ Look here, sir, you 
are paying me handsomely for my profes- 
sional advice, I will give you the best I 
have to give, and it is based on an expe- 
rience of over twenty-five years, remember. 
Keep your eye on that girl, Kathleen. 
Take my word for it, before long she will 
disappear. Hunt her down ; and wherever 
you find her depend upon it Mr. Ledyard 
won't be far off.” 

The door opened at this moment, and 
Joyce looked in. Her cheeks were very 
white, her hand shook as it rested on the 
handle of the door. Not a doubt but 
that she had heard the detective’s conclud- 
ing words. 

Uncle Archie read the fact plainly 
enough in the wan face he had learnt of 
late to read like the pages of a book. It 
would be useless to gloss it over ! 

“Tell him it’s a lie, Joyce, the vilest of 
slanders. Anathematise him, denounce 
him, you'll do it much better than I 
should,” cried the old gentleman, hoarse 
with mingled emotion and anger. 

But Joyce’s smile of scorn was her only 
anathema. 

To her way of thinking, to anathematise 
Morton for his innuendoes would have been 
something equivalent to anathematising a 
schoolboy for throwing paper pellets at a 
Greek marble. Without a word she turned 
to Uncle Archie. 

“Will you, please, go up at once to my 
mother,” she said, “she has something of 
importance to tell you.” 


CHAPTER XXVIIL, 


_ Mrs. SHENSTONE’s important piece of 
Intelligence had been communicated to 
Joyce before anyone else in the house. 
Going into her mother’s dressing-room to 











ask a question as to certain details of 
money expenditure, Joyce found her in 
front of her looking-glass with her morn- 
ing cap removed, in the act of arranging 
her hair in an intricate and very ju- 
venile fashion which had lately come into 
vogue. 

“Ah, put a few hair-pins in for me, 
Joyce, there’s a good girl,” petitioned 
Mrs. Shenstone, ‘‘I’ve a very strong motive 
for making myself look as nice as possible 
now.” 

Joyce’s wits at once jumped to the 
inevitable conclusion. 

“Tell me, mother, are you thinking of 
getting married again?” she asked quietly 
as she fingered the hair-pins and brown 
plaits. 

But Mrs. Shenstone did not think it 
right that so momentous a fact should be 
communicated without some little graceful 
prelude. 

“* How do you like the name of Bullen, 
Harold Bullen, Joyce? Don’t you think 
it has a fine old English ring in it? It 
seems as if it should have a ‘Sir’ before it 
instead of plain ‘General,’ doesn’t it? 
Your dear father was always fond of 
old English names. He chose your name 
because his great-great-grandmother had 
been a Joyce.” 

Her father’s name in this connection set 
Joyce shivering. 

‘Mother, I would let my father’s lik- 
ings alone if you've made up your mind 
to forget him,” she said in cold, hard 
tones. 

Of course Mrs, Shenstone lapsed into 
plaintiveness at once. 

“There, I knew how it would be. I 
told Harold only yesterday, when I met 
him at Mrs. Haggard’s, that I should have 
you and Mab grumbling at me from morn- 
ing till night. It is very ungenerous of 
you, Joyce, because you can’t have your 
own happiness to begrudge me mine,” 

Joyce kissed her mother. 

Mother, dear, it is because we want to 
secure your happiness for you that we 
speak as we do,” she said apologetically. 

But Mrs. Shenstone was not to be ap- 
peased. 

“TI wish to goodness you'd let me be 
happy in my own way. I never interfered 
in any way between you and Frank, did I? 
If Frank were here he’d tell you all the 
kind things I used to say to him about you 
both. I wish to goodness he was here, 
then he could have given me away on my 
wedding-day ; a nice, handsome young 
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fellow like that would have looked like my 
brother. Now Uncle Archie will have to 
do it, and everyone will think he is my 
grandfather at the very least. I wish your 
dear father-——” 

But Joyce here fled from the room, 
fearing her mother was going to say she 
wished her dear father were alive, so as to 
have the privilege of giving her to her 
second husband. 

She felt herself to be incapable of decid- 
ing the question whether the step her 
mother was about to take was likely to 
result in her happiness, so straight to Uncle 
Archie she went, feeling that he ought at 
once to be made aware of the condition 
of things. 

Uncle Archie’s explosions were terrific 
all that day, and gout came nearer by a 
good many paces. 

Towards evening he calmed down a 
little, got Joyce alone, and talked the 
matter over with her. 

“Things are gone too far, I suppose, 
for any amount of quiet reasoning to 
do any good,” he said, unconsciously sati- 
rising his own argumentative powers. “I 
know General Bullen slightly; he is a 
gentleman, and your mother might do a 
great deal worse, not a doubt. I shall 
make a point of giving him full details of 
your father’s will, and, if after that he per- 
severes in his suit, I shall conclude he 
knows his own business best.” 

And to Aunt Bell that night the old 
gentleman said, as he pulled on his night- 
cap and put out the candle: 

“ After all I’m not sure but what it’s the 
best thing in life that could happen. That 
woman wants a keeper if ever a woman 
did. Bullen may be able to do what no- 
body else has done—keep her out of mis- 
chief. So long as she’s with the girls she’s 
bound to get them into hot water, and we 
shan’t be always here to get them out of it, 
for I take it you and I, Bell, are going down 
hill a little faster than we like to own, even 
to ourselves.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


SING a song very loudly, and very often, 
and someone will be sure to catch up your 
notes and play the echo to them. Uncle 
Archie’s repeated assertions that “the 
police authorities at Scotland Yard were 
noodles to a man, sir,” had found general 
acceptance among the friends of the Shen- 
stone family. Everyone had decided that, 
so far as Frank Ledyard was concerned, 





their work had been done in an uncom- 
monly sleepy fashion. Yet it is possible that 
a fairly plausible brief for the defence 
might have been made out. ‘ Experience 
and known laws,” the police authorities 
might have said, ‘explain alike the mys- 
teries of the universe and the trivialities 
of common life. Both point to one simple 
solution of the mystery before us—viz. an 
unwilling bridegroom seizing upon a chance 
opportunity for escape from an unwelcome 
marriage.” The case could be paralleled 
over and over again. 

The suspicion that Fenianor secret society 
machinery had been at work in the matter 
was scarcely worthy of a second thought. 
The discovery that the house of John John- 
son had been used as a place of meeting for 
possible conspirators was a thing apart, and 
to be treated entirely on its own merits. 
There was no tittle of evidence to show 
that Frank had so much as crossed the 
threshold of that house. 

The private information which had sent 
Morton to ladle ices at Mrs. Shenstone’s 
evening party was, in one sense, important ; 
in another, trivial. Important, in so far as 
it marked out for the observation of the 
metaphorical detective “eye” one or two 
supposed peaceable and respectable citi- 
zens ; trivial, in so far as no distinct plot 
was unearthed, and consequently no arrests 
were made. Captain Buckingham was still 
looked upon as a clever adventurer, whom 
chance had made the mouthpiece of the 
advanced Irish party; who was most useful 
to police authorities when at large, and 
forming a centre for the more headstrong 
democrats. 

Ned Donovan, in company with another 
hot-brained Irishman, Bryan O’Shea, was 
regarded as one of the active organisers of 
systematic boycotting in Ireland. 

“But that,” as Morton informed Uncle 
Archie, “ was a matter to be dealt with by 
the Irish authorities whenever law-break- 
ing chanced to be the result of the boy- 
cotting, a by no means inevitable conse- 
quence. Let the brother go; it’s the sister 
you should keep the sharp look-out on.” 

The latter half of the speech, let it be 
noted, was not spoken until Uncle Archie 
was out of earshot. 

Although Morton had not summed up 
the Shenstone family so epigrammatically 
as Uncle Archie had summed up him and 
his colleagues, he had, nevertheless, in 
sufficiently graphic style sketched their 
portraits, 

“ Knives, scissors, grape-shot, cannon- 
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balls, vinegar, ginger-beer, pepper, crab- 
apples. You may select from that list to 
describe the old gentleman,” he had been 
heard to say, “ an oil-flask might represent 
the old lady”—Aunt Bell—“ milk and 
water, or let us say sugar and water, out 
of politeness, the middle-aged one.”— 
Mrs. Shenstone! ‘As for the two young 
ladies, they’re not a bad sort as young 
women go. The younger one isn’t made 
of wash-leather, and she isn’t made of 
buckram, but of a sort of something be- 
tween thetwo. But the elder——” Here 
a protracted shake of the head did duty 
for a sentence. “She might as well be 
perched on top of the Monument, in the 
thick of a London fog, for all she knows of 
what goes on about her.” 

Mab might certainly have had a more 
poetic portrait drawn, but scarcely a truer 
one. Little by little her life had seemed 
to be separating itself from the lives of 
those about her. How it came about no 
one quite knew, but certain it was that she 
was never consulted now on any matter, 
great or small, in the household arrange- 
ments. Had she been qualifying for a 
convent she could not more effectually 
have cut herself off from all mundane 
affairs. Yet withal of late she had seemed 
to put more of purpose and order into her 
daily routine of life. Its detail ran some- 
what as follows— breakfast early, some- 
times before anyone else was downstairs, 
then the morning service at the Abbey ; 
afterwards an hour or so of visiting among 
her poor people; the rest of the day, 
allowing the intervals necessary for meals, 
was spent alone in her own room. 

A silent, dreamy, but not an unlovely 
thing, her life seemed becoming now. 
Could one of the sweet maiden-saints of 
old time have been suddealy recalled to 
life, and placed amid nineteenth-century 
surroundings, she might have kept much 
such a course. Joyce, in spite of the in- 
tense pre-occupation of her own thoughts 
just then, could not keep the question out 
of them. ‘ What is transforming Mab in 
this way? What does it mean? Where 
will it end?” She felt at times as though 
little by little, slowly but surely, Mab 
were being dragged out of her loving 
grasp by some hidden magnetic influence. 

At one time she had urged upon her 
sister the advisability of resuming her 
ministrations to her poor people, now she 
felt as if those ministrations must be too 
spiritualising—if the word be allowed— 
for Mab’s temperament. 





“Don’t you think, dear, it would be 
wiser not to spend so much time among 
your poor people? Wouldn’t it be better 
to visit them, say once a week instead of 
every day?” she queried gently, tenta- 
tively. 

Mab aroused to a sudden energy. ‘Oh, 
don’t ask me to do that, Joyce!” she said 
earnestly. ‘They are so terribly wretched, 
poor souls! The misery in the world is 
something appalling.” She paused a 
moment, then added with deep feeling: 
“ Oh, Joyce, I can understand Our Saviour 
being glad to lay down His life for the 
world. I would cheerfully lay down mine 
for any two of the wretched people I 
know.” 

Her whole soul seemed spending itself 
just then in an infinite pity for everyone 
around her. 

“ Poor, poor mother!” was all she said 
when the news of her mother’s intended 
second marriage was told her. ‘“ Poor, 
poor Uncle Archie !”—not Joyce’s mock- 
ing “ poor Uncle Archie,” be it noted—was 
her only acknowledgement for half an hour’s 
steady irritable lecturing. And once Joyce, 
going suddenly into the room, discovered 
her with her arm round Kathleen’s shoul- 
der, comforting her and drying her tears 
as though she were a sister instead of her 
maid. 

“ Kathleen’s tears come so readily, she is 
always crying now,” Mab said, turning 
apologetically to her sister. 

“ What can Kathleen have to cry about?” 
asked Joyce, eyeing the girl coldly and 
suspiciously. 

The question and look combined sent 
Kathleen, with a downcast face, out of the 
room, 

It was, however, an incident occurring 
on the night before Mrs. Shenstone’s 
wedding that thoroughly awoke Joyce 
from her pre-occupation, and made her re- 
solve that Mab’s health, mental and phy- 
sical, should have immediate professional 
attention. 

June was drawing to its end now, the 
London season was working its hardest, 
knowing that its days were numbered. Out- 
side in the streets sounded a perpetual 
whirl of coming and going carriages. The 
Shenstones had dined quietly, Mab had 
crept out of the room immediately after 
dinner. General Bullen had retired with 
his bride-elect to the back drawing-room, 
where, across a chess-board, an uninter- 
rupted exchange of compliments for simpers 
did duty for love-making between the two. 
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Joyce dared not sit still and think. She 
and tranquil meditation had months ago 
said good-bye to each other. She thought 
she would follow Mab upstairs and sit with 
her till weary bedtime came round once 
more. 

Only in the lower portion of the house 
were the lamps lighted. On the upper floor 
there lingered enough of June twilight to 
guide her to Mab’s door. It was not 
locked, and turning the handle softly she 
went in. 

There was Mab, as usual, reclining in 
her high-backed chair with eyes closed and 
folded hands. The chair stood against the 
window. An iron-grey sky with a smirch 
of red across it, where the sun had gone 
down, formed its background. Mab’s face 
showed white in the twilight, but tranquil 
and placid enough. The nervous frown, 
that perpetually contracted her forehead in 
her waking moments, had disappeared ; the 
full white lids veiled the troubled, weary 
eyes, the mouth seemed almost smiling in 
its perfect tranquillity. 

Joyce stood looking at her for at least 
five minutes, scarcely daring to breathe 
lest she might awaken her from what ap- 
peared to be the calmest of sleeps. Then 
she seated herself near in a dark corner, 
patiently waiting for her eyelids to lift. 

“ Joyce, how beautiful you are—how 
strong and beautiful!” said Mab presently, 
in slow dreamy tones, but without opening 
her eyes. 

Joyce went and knelt beside her. “I 
did not think you knew I was in the room, 
dear,” she answered speaking softly, for 
she half thought Mab was talking in her 
sleep. 

“*T have been looking at you for the past 
half hour,” said Mab, still with her eyes 
shut, 

“My derling, I have only been in the 
room for about ten minutes.” 

Mab opened her eyes with a sigh. ‘All 
the same I have been looking at you.” 
And, as it were unconsciously, she laid 
marked emphasis on the two pronouns. 

“Oh Mab, with eyes shut ; and you up- 
stairs and I down!” 

“T see better with my eyes closed, dear. 
Our senses shut out as much from us as 
they let in ; they are our limits as well as 
our lights.” ; 

*Oh Mab, Mab!” and Joyce gave a 
startled, bitter cry. “‘Am I losing my reason, 
and don’t know what you are saying to 
me, or is it you—you who are losing yours 
and slipping out of my grasp #” 





Mab leaned forward in her chair, putting 
her arms round Joyce’s neck. 

“No, dear, I am not going mad. Once 
I feared I was — about three months 
ago ” she broke off abruptly. 

**Go on, dear,” implored Joyce. 

‘So I went all by myself to the lunatic 
ward at the Penitentiary — you know, 
Joyce, where I went to visit some of my 
poor people once. I asked the Matron if 
any of the poor creatures who had felt 
themselves going mad had ever described 
their sensations to her. She told me that 
one woman had said to her that she felt as 
though a thick black curtain were being 
let down slowly, slowly, an inch at a time, 
between her and her fellow-creatures and 
the bright, beautiful outer world; that 
she knew that by-and-by it would be 
altogether let down, and she would be 
shut in alone in the darkness.” 

Joyce hid her face in Mab’s lap. “Oh 
Mab, darling,” she cried, “you don’t feel 
like that—you can’t, it isn’t possible.” 

* No, Joyce, I don’t feel like that,” an- 
swered Mab solemnly, her face aglow with 
some intense hidden feeling. ‘I feel day 
by day, with every breath I breathe, as 
though on every side of me curtains were 
being drawn up, not down; as though 
veils were being rent, mists rolled away; 
as though the souls of my fellow-creatures 
were being revealed to me, and the secrets 
of the universe were being whispered into 
my ear. Oh Joyce, I see, I hear, with 
closed eyes and sealed cars fifty thousand 
times more fully than you do with everyone 
of your senses working at their hardest.” 

Joyce lifted up a face white as Mab’s 
own. “Mab, Mab!” she cried vehemently, 
“death will seal all our senses sooner or 
later. While we have them let us use 
them.” 

Mab turned away with a weary sigh. 
“You don’t understand, Joyce,” was all 
she said. 

It was a simple statement of a simple 
fact. Joyce to Mab was an open book, 
written in words of one syllable ; but Mab 
to Joyce was a page of problems, for whose 
solution a loving sisterly sympathy supplied 
guesses in lieu of key. 





SEALSKIN, AND WHERE IT COMES 
FROM, 
IN FOUR PARTS, PART L 


Ir I were to ask in any ordinary com- 
pany what animal it is that furnishes us 
with our sealskin jackets and cloaks, I 
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should be overwhelmed with information. 
Why, the seal, of course ; everybody knows 
a seal, Those who go down to the sea in 
ships have seen them everywhere during 
their voyages—in twos and threes in hot 
climates ; in larger numbers in temperate ; 
and in myriads in cold and northerly lati- 
tudes. Even stay-at-home folk know some- 
thing of them. Everybody has seen at 
least a stuffed specimen ina museum. Now- 
adays there is plenty of opportunity of see- 
ing one alive, for few aquaria are with- 
out one. It feeds on fish, swims divinely, 
does tricks, does everything but talk ; and 
do not we of a certain age remember a seal 
that did talk? This is the creature which 
supplies us with our sealskins. 

Plausible, but wrong; utterly and com- 
pletely wrong. 

In the first place, the skin of the seal we 
all know so well is good for nothing but tan- 
ning. It is the Hair Seal (Phoca vitulina). 
That which I propose to discourse upon is 
not one of the Phocidx. This and the sea- 
otter, now very rare, form the genus 
Otariide. Its specific name is Callorhinus 
ursinus (Gray), and there is as much differ- 
ence between it and the Hair Seal as be- 
tween the proverbial chalk and cheese ; or, 
to put it more correctly, as between the 
racoon and the black or the grizzly bear. 

The popular error on this matter is not 
to be wondered at. We know—or till just 
recently—have practically known nothing 
whatever about the Fur Seal, its birth, 
parentage, education, life, and habits. 
Frequenting, as it does, the most out-of- 
the-way, dreary, inhospitable regions, it is 
not surprising that what little we know of 
it is so mixed with fable—derived from 
cursory, unintelligent observation, and the 
deceptive, not to say lying reports, of sea- 
men—that it has been really impossible to 
get at truth from a scientific point of view. 
Now, however, we do feel that we have 
some sound information on the subject ; and 
the object of this paper is to introduce this 
knowledge to a larger circle than would be 
reached in the ordinary course of things. 
My authority is a United States Govern- 
ment report ; a work of considerable size, 
which the general public will never see or 
hear of, this class of literature being, as is 
well known, ‘“caviare to the general.” It 
is drawn up by Mr. H. W. Elliott, an Asso- 
clate of the Smithsonian Institute of Wash- 
ington, who was deputed to report on the 
subject, and who accordingly spent three 
years amongst the Fur Seals, with results 
which I now proceed to epitomise. By so 





doing, I venture to think I shall deserve 
the thanks of the reading public. 

The facts are not only new and strange, 
but are authentic; and can be depended 
upon as the observations and deductions of 
a trained naturalist, who has had opportu- 
nities never before afforded, and which are 
not likely to be provided again, at any 
rate for a long time to come. 

I say that there is little or nothing known 
about the Fur Seal, and I say it advisedly. 
It may, perhaps, be known to some, that 
the Great Fisheries Exhibition, in London, 
in 1884, produced a good number of official 
reports, meetings, and discussion, forming 
many volumes. In this collection there is 
only the most sketchy account of the 
capture of the Fur Seal. I turn to such 
of the British Museum catalogues as are 
within my reach, and I find, in that of 
Seals and Whales, by Dr. Gray, 1866, 
simply nothing. All the more reason, there- 
fore, for me to introduce the subject. 

Can anybody say straight off where 
the Pribylov Islands are? Straight off, I 
say, no shufiling, no guessing, no making 
shots. Do you know where they are? I 
venture to think that not one human being 
in ten thousand does. Few ordinary indi- 
viduals, I think, are better up in geography 
than I. Maps have always had a strange 
fascination for me ; and I can amuse myself 
any day for hours with a good atlas or an 
ordnance map. Yet I can honestly say, 
that, till these islands were introduced to 
my notice, I had never even heard of them. 
I fancy my ignorance then was but the 
ordinary ignorance of the general reader. 
Let the reader, then, turn to a map of the 
world on Mercator’s projection, or let 
him, who carries it in his head, think of 
the Aleutian Islands, which look exactly 
like so many stepping-stones from America 
to Asia, across Behring’s Sea. Some dis- 
tance to the north will be found two small 
dots, most probably unnamed, so small are 
they. Let him now turn to Keith John- 
stone’s Royal Atlas, and in the map of 
Asia he will find, in the extreme right-hand 
top corner, the Islands of St. Paul and St. 
George. These are the Pribylov Islands, 
and these are the source of our sealskins, 

St. Paul is situated 57° 67’ 19” N. and 
170° 17’ 52” W., and has a superficial area 
of only thirty-three square miles. St. 
George lies to the south-east, some twenty- 
seven to thirty miles off, and contains but 
twenty-seven square miles, They lie one 
hundred and ninety-two miles north of 
Oonalastka, the chief place of the Aleutian 
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Chain, two hundred miles south of St. 
Matthew’s Island, and about the same dis- 
tance from Cape Newenham on the main- 
land. They form part of the territory 
known as Alaska, formerly as Russian 
America, and which, it may be remembered, 
was sold by Russia to the United States in 
1867, 

It is said that Mr. Seward was applied 
to by a private company to help them to 
buy the territory fora fish, fur, and timber 
trade; but that he, finding Russia will- 
ing to sell, bought it for the nation. 
This may be true, or it may not. We do 
know, however, that negotiations began in 
1866. The Bill for the purchase being in- 
troduced by the Government, was, of course 
opposed by the Opposition, and gave rise 
to long and heated debates, during which, 
it is worthy of remark, not one word was 
said on either side about these islands 
and their capabilities. Mr. Sumner, who 
had charge of the Bill, evidently had not 
the remotest idea what a valuable property 
they would prove to be. 

A very solitary and out-of-the-way situ- 
ation they are in! No wonder we know 
nothing about them. They are on the way 
to nowhere but the North Pole, and that 
route is quite deserted ; for, as everybody 
knows, all recent attempts to reach the 
Pole have been made on the other side of 
the Continent. Little, therefore, is likely 
to be known in the future. 

The Pribylov Islands have been known 
for just a century. Their discovery is 
due to the energy and enterprise of a 
trader, a fur collector, one of those hardy 
Russians who, from the close of the seven- 
teenth century, searched every nook and 
corner of the North Pacific for fields to re- 
place those which had been exhausted by 
years of indiscriminate slaughter. Their 
search was primarily for the valuable sea- 
otter, which had become very rare, and the 
fur-seal was first noted in 1774, but little 
regarded in comparison with its more im- 
portant relative. The natives had observed 
its annual migration northwards, through 
the Aleutian channels in the spring, and 
southward back again in the autumn ; but 
this was all. There was, of course, much 
speculation as to where it bred and spent 
its time, and the Russians naturally pre- 
ferred to look out for its winter quarters, 
With this purpose hundreds of vessels 
ranged all over the sea, south of the 
Aleutian Chain, but without success, At 
this time there was, however, one Gehrman 
Pribylov, mate or skipper of one of the 





numerous sloops engaged in the fur trade. 
He had taken to heart a legend he had 
heard from an old Aleut, to the effect that 
there were some islands in Behring’s Sea, 
and straightway he devoted himself to the 
search. For three successive years be 
ploughed the waters north of the Aleutian 
Islands, and not till the end of this time, in 
June, 1786, did he meet with his reward, 
in the shape of the music of the seal 
rookeries on St. George. It may appear 
strange that he should be all this time 
making the discovery, but his ill-success is 
easily accounted for. Nothing is even yet 
understood of the fogs, winds, and currents 
of these waters. Mr. Elliott mentions that 
only recently he was on board as well- 
manned and well-found a ship as ever sailed 
from any port, and yet she hovered for 
nine days off the north point of and around 
St. Paul, never more than ten miles off, 
without their actually knowing where the 
island was. Dense fog is the normal con- 
dition of summer weather. 

Pribylov’s secret, of course, could not be 
kept. Next year a dozen vessels were 


watching him and following in his wake. 
St. Paul was seen to the north-west and 
taken possession of, and thus began the 


history of the islands, 

The Pribylovs are just outside the line 
of floating ice which passes between them 
and St. Matthew, and touches the mainland 
near the mouth of the Kuskoguim River. 
Inside this line there are no fur-seals and 
no cod-fish, which latter swarms in the 
Aleutian Seas, and furnishes the staple food 
of the natives. The climate, as may be ex- 
pected, is rigorous in the extreme. There 
are really but two seasons—summer and 
winter, spring being at once precipitated 
into the former, although the latitude is 
only that of Balmoral. Mere latitude, 
however, as most people know, conveys 
no accurate information. The warm cur- 
rents from the Pacific moving continually 
northwards, produce dense, damp fogs and 
drizzling mists, which completely conceal 
the islands, and only allow the sun to be 
seen one day in ten during summer. The 
winter begins about the middle or end of 
October, when the cold winds come down 
from the north, carry off the moist fogs, 
and clear the air. By the end of January 
the ice comes in fields, dirty and broken, 
and lodges on the coast, completely shut- 
ting it out from the world, and even still- 
ing the roar of the surf. This lasts till 
the beginning of April. During these six 
months the cold is intense, but not nearly 
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so low as we read of in many places. 
March is always the coldest month, and its 
mean temperature appears to be eighteen 
degrees above zero. That is cold enough, 
to be sure ; still a much lower temperature 
can be borne, and comfortably too, as one 
knows by experience in Canada and else- 
where. But the particular discomfort in 
the Pribylovs arises from the wind. It is 
always blowing, and nearly always from 
all points of the compass at once, so that it 
is physically impossible to get out of doors. 
Mr. Elliott tells us that one day in March 
the wind was blowing at a speed of eighty- 
eight miles an hour, with a temperature of 
four below zero, and this particular wind 
lasted for six days without an hour’s ces- 
sation, and the natives crawled to each 
other’s houses on all-fours. 

The spring sets in about the first week 
of April. The ice dissolves and moves, 
and in a month has completely disappeared 
from open sea or land. Fog, thick and 
heavy, rolls up from the sea, and the de- 
lighted Aleut sings, 

Summer is y-comen in, 
Dense is the fog, oh; 
— voice of the fur-seal is heard in the 
and, 

Needless to say, there is no agriculture 
here. Turnips of a fair size have been 
grown on St. Paul’s in a particularly small 
and sheltered spot ; and it is recorded that 
one year potatoes were pulled the size of a 
walnut. This was, however, a long time 
ago; nobody attempts now to cultivate the 
soil. It is easier and cheaper to get every- 
thing once a year from San Francisco. 

As with civilised plants, so with domestic 
animals. Neither cattle nor sheep can get 
through the winter, and chickens can only 
be reared by keeping them in your bed- 
room. Pigs, however, do well, but then, 
as they will do whenever they have the 
chance, they turn carnivorous, to the 
intense delight of the natives, who have a 
great liking for seal-fed pork. 

Blue and white foxes are indigenous, and 
give great sport throughout the year, both 
to children and adults: in summer to the 
former as playthings ; and in the winter to 
the others as creatures to be hunted or 
trapped without mercy, thus giving whole- 
some employment to both mind and body 
—a point of great importance in a place 
where there is nothing whatever to do. 
The lemming, too, is indigenous, but for 
some reason or other is confined to St. 
George. 

There are no rats as yet, and this is the 





only place in all Alaska where there are no 
mosquitoes. But mice swarm, and are a 
great nuisance ; consequently cats abound, 
which, living entirely on the seal-meat, and 
mostly out of doors, half-wild, become 
totally different animals from the harmless, 
necessary creatures of advanced civilisation 
—thicker, shorter, and with less tail. Their 
music, too, becomes exaggerated, and ap- 
pears to be the only thing which can rouse 
the sluggish Aleut to boiling and raging 
indignation. And now for the natives : 

When first discovered, the islands were 
absolutely desert. In order, therefore, to 
proceed with the seal hunting, Aleuts had 
to be imported from the islands and the 
mainland, and it is the descendants of 
these, supplemented by additional arrivals, 
who now form the population. During the 
long period of the Russian dominion they 
were kept in the most abject state, physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. They were 
purely slaves, and treated worse than dogs. 
But since the transfer to the United States, 
and under the wise regulations of the Go- 
vernment and the commercial company to 
which the islands are leased, their condi- 
tion has vastly improved, and they give 
promise of being able to keep up the 
present population; possibly without any 
great increase, but still to keep it up im- 
plies a certain amount of comfort and well- 
being. They are staunch members of the 
Greek Church, and are, of all these North- 
west people, the only practical converts to 
Christianity. Their spiritual wants are 
fully attended to, and there is no lack of 
schools and churches, They may be said 
to be in a very high state of semi-civili- 
sation. 

As to their origin, nothing is settled ; 
they seem to form a perfect link between 
the Japanese and the Eskimo; yet their 
language and traditions are totally distinct 
from both, and are peculiar to themselves, 
not one word or numeral of theirs bearing 
any resemblance to either. At present 
there is such a mixture of Aleut, Russian, 
Kolosh, and Kamtschadale blood, that every 
type is represented, from Negro to Cau- 
casian. The men average five feet four 
inches or five feet five inches, and the 
women less, though both giants and dwarfs 
are known. The prevailing features are 
small, wide-set eyes ; broad and high cheek- 
bones ; coarse, straight, black hair ; small, 
neatly-shaped hands and feet ; together with 
a brownish-yellow complexion. They have 
abandoned the cumbrous Russian long coat 
and dog-skin cap, and regularly provide 
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themselves with the ordinary garb of the 
States—boots, stockings, underclothes, and 
ulster, but the high winds prevent their 
donning the stove-pipe or chimney-pot of 
civilisation. The women, too, have levelled 
themselves up to the men ; this is said ad- 
visedly, for it is noticed that in savage, 
and some new societies, the greatest desire 
to be smart appears in the young men. 
But as the wives of the officials and the 
Company’s agents not unfrequently come 
up to spend the year, provided, as is 
always the case, with everything that 
women want to wear, the native intellect 
has received undue expansion. They natu- 
rally copy the latest fashions, and amongst 
them are to be found some very clever 
dressmakers. This is a great improvement 
on the good old days. Under Russian rule 
the women were the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; actually the latter, for 
on St. Paul the drinking water had to be 
fetched a mile and a half from the village. 
Nowadays, however, when that necessary 
has to be procured, it is the man who 
shoulders the tub and brings it to the 
house from a spring only half-a-mile off, 
which has been opened by the Company. 
The population of St. Paui in 1874 
was three hundred and ninety-eight ; of 
whom fourteen were whites, thirteen 
males and one female ; one hundred and 
twenty-eight male Aleuts, and one hundred 
and fifty-six females. As to food, the 
staple is seal-meat. The average con- 
sumption is six hundred pounds per day, 
all the year round, and to this they add as 
much butter and sweet crackers as ever 
they can get hold of, with an indefinite 
quantity of sugar. No sweet tooth ever 
equalled that of the Aleut. Then comes 
two hundred pounds of bread per week, 
and seven hundred pounds of flour, fifty 
pounds of tobacco, seventy-five pounds of 
candles, and fifty pounds of rice. They 
now burn kerosine oil, although seal 
blubber overflows the island ; but the im- 
ported article is handy and less noisome 
than the other, and does not give out the 
objectionable smell, still worse, the greasy 
soot, of the native product. Vinegar is 
little used, and for mustard and pepper the 
demand is very small. Beans are tabooed, 
but split-pea soup is making way. Thepeople 
will take salt beef or pork if it is pressed on 
them, but will never buy it. A very little 
coffee is used, but for tea, like everybody 
who has been under Russian influence, they 
have a positive craving, and will drink any 
quantity. King Valoroso, of Paphlagonia, 





would be driven crazy here, for they are 
always drinking tea, and must each of 
them get through at least a gallon apiece 
every day. Their samovars, and recently 
the orthodox kettle, are never off the fire 
from the moment they get up to the mo- 
ment they go to bed. Coal is supplied 
gratis to a certain amount by the Company. 
But of all things in demand the greatest is 
tinned fruit, and no householder would 
hesitate to ruin himself if he could only 
buy as much as he would like to have. It 
must be remembered that, as the islands 
produce nothing but seals, everything has 
to be got from San Francisco, and is sold 
at cost price, plus the expense of con- 
veyance, 

Now, what do these people do with them- 
selves ? During the busy season, which lasts 
only a month or six weeks, there is naturally 
no lack of occupation. For the rest of the 
year they simply vegetate, for the good 
reason that there is nothing todo. They 
eat, drink, and sleep,and afew gamble. The 
day, however, can be got through by the 
help of visits of ceremony ; but the greatest 
resource is in the daily observance of the 
innumerable Greek rites. They are great 
church-goers, and the ceremonies and ob- 
servances of their faith would alone serve 
to keep them from utter stagnation. 
Saints’ days are a great institution, some 
two hundred and ninety in a year being 
devoted to the celebration of some holy 
man or woman’s birth or death. So much 
for the islands and their inhabitants. In 
our next we shall get to the chief, indeed 
the only, production—seals, 





OLD ETON DAYS. 





In 1883, there appeared a very enter- 
taining little volume, entitled ‘“ Seven 
Years at Eton,” and containing an interest- 
ing account of the writer's experiences 
during his stay there from 1857 to 1864. 
Between my departure from the school and 
his arrival twenty-two years had elapsed, 
and considerable changes had consequently 
taken place in the interval ; a new genera- 
tion had sprung up, old landmarks had been 
removed, and customs which had been in 
vogue since time immemorial, had either 
been greatly modified, or bad altogether 
passed away. Half a century is a long 
stretch to look back upon, and I may be 
pardoned if the following recollections, not 
improved by a protracted residence out of 
England, are somewhat hazy ; such as they 
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are, however, they may perhaps remind some 
few surviving “condiscipuli” of the days 
when Keate ruled over us with despotic 
sway, when Montem and the “‘Christopher” 
still flourished, and when any additions to 
the usual scholastic routine in the shape of 
mathematics or modern languages, together 
with the R.V.C. and compulsory football, 
were things unknown. 

I arrived at Eton after Easter in 1831, 
and left it at election 1835, Having been 
tolerably well grounded at a private school, 
I was placed in the Upper Fourth, then 
considered rather a feather in one’s cap, 
anything higher being rarely attainable. 
Nowadays, boys are so carefully prepared 
for Eton, that it is a common thing for 
those endowed with merely average intelli- 
gence to be at once installed in the “re- 
move”; but this system of coaching did 
not exist in my time, and the Middle, or 
even Lower, Fourth, was the habitual lot of 
the majority of new-comers. During my 
first half I boarded at a dame’s, Miss 
Slingsby’s, who occupied the last of the 
row of houses facing Barnes Pool; but 
on @ vacancy occurring at my tutor’s—the 
Reverend James Chapman, subsequently 
Bishop of Colombo—I migrated thither, 
and retained the same room during the rest 
of my stay at Eton. 

The ruling authorities at that period may 
be briefly enumerated : they were Dr. Good- 
all (Provost), Dr. Keate (Head Master), 
the Reverend Mr. Knapp (Lower Master), 
assisted in the following order by the 
Reverends Edward Craven. Hawtrey, 
Richard Okes, James Chapman, Edward 
Coleridge, John Wilder, J. G. Dupuis, 
Cookesley, and Pickering, Masters in the 
Upper School; and the Reverend Messrs. 
Green, Luxmoore, and Mr. Charles Wilder 
(who had not .then taken orders) in the 
Lower. With most of these, beyond the 
occasional obligation of ‘“shirking” them 
when out of bounds, I had little or nothing 
to do, not having been “up” to them in 
school ; and I never, to the best of my recol- 
lection, exchanged half-a-dozen words with 
any of them. The only two, indeed, my 
own tutor of course excepted, of whom I 
am able to speak from personal experience, 
are Messrs. Okes and Coleridge; before 
doing so, however, a passing reference to 
the strangely-contrasted couple who suc- 
cessively filled the post of Head Master, 
appears to me indispensable. 

Dr. Keate always reminded me of a 
turkey-cock in a paroxysm of exasperation, 
which seemed to be his normal state, for I 





never saw him otherwise. He was short 
in stature, stoutly-built, and red-faced, and 
so constitutionally irritable that his or- 
dinary mode of speech, which has appro- 
priately been likened to the quacking of 
an angry duck, was abrupt, jerky, and 
irresistibly ludicrous. He had a reputa- 
tion for kindliness in private life, which 
may, or may not, have been merited ; but 
it is certain that, in his magisterial capacity, 
this amiable weakness, if it really existed, 
was so carefully concealed as to be alto- 
gether imperceptible. His one panacea 
for every fault of commission and omission 
was the birch, and plenty of it. He flogged 
indiscriminately, and for the merest trifle, 
accompanying each cut with au incessant 
muttering, intended to impress on the 
victim the heinousness of the particular 
offence for which he had been “put in 
the bill.” As a natural consequence, he 
was more feared than respected ; and his 
retirement in 1834, after five-and-twenty 
years’ tenure of office, followed by the 
appointment of Dr. Hawtrey as his suc- 
cessor, was generally regarded as a subject 
of congratulation, rather than of regret. 
The new-comer, although as strict a 
disciplinarian as his predecessor, was a 
man of infinite tact and courtesy, a 
thorough gentleman in the best sense of 
the word; combining great energy and 
determination with a dignified urbanity, 
which more than atoned for the disadvan- 
tages of a face which in his youth had 
earned him the nickname of “ Monkey 
Hawtrey,” and of a somewhat ungainly 
figure. During the twenty years of his 
reign he projected many useful reforms 
which, however, were not carried out until 
I had left the school; but from his first 
accession to power his firm, yet counciliating, 
manner made a favourable impression on 
the little community under his charge, 
which gradually ripened into popularity. 
The Reverend Richard (more familiarly 
known as “ Dicky”) Okes, the present 
Provost of King’s, was, as I remember 
him, a portly little man, of sedate aspect 
and stately bearing, with a kindly expres- 
sion of countenance and a pleasant smile. 
During the latter part of my stay at Eton 
he presided over the Upper Division of the 
Fifth, and strove earnestly to encourage 
a spirit of emulation among us; he had a 
marvellous knack of gauging the capa- 
bilities of his pupils, and when he had 
once satisfied himself as to the superior 
intelligence of any one of them, took good 
care to keep him up to the mark. Every- 
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body liked him, even those who, either 
from idleness or incapacity, were frequently 
the objects of his quiet and good-humoured 
satire ; that he was equally respected for 
his honourable character and strictly con- 
scientious performanceof the duties assigned 
him, it is almost superfluous to say. His 
colleague, the Reverend Edward Coleridge, 
a tall, handsome man, who married Keate’s 
daughter, was very popular with his own 
pupils, and, I may add, with the school 
generally ; he had a keen sense of humour, 
and often enlivened the division allotted to 
him with some droll, semi-classical allusion, 
which set the Form in a roar. Personally, 
I had every reason to be grateful to him, 
having twice attained the enviable distinc- 
tion of being “sent up for good” by him, 
and consequently of hearing my theme or 
verses read aloud in a sing-song twang by 
the irascible little Doctor himself before the 
entire Sixth Form, an ordeal by no means 
agreeable to undergo. By way of compen- 
sation, however, and in accordance with an 
ancient custom not then fallen into disuse, I 
became entitled on each occasion to a 
bonus in the shape of a sovereign, which, 
as a matter of course, was duly charged 
to my debit in the next account sent 
home. 

My own tutor, as already mentioned, 
was the Reverend James Chapman, an 
excellent classical scholar, and, unless pro- 
voked beyond measure by some unusually 
flagrant example of ignorance or stupidity, 
an even-tempered and amiable man. In 
the pupil-room he kept the Lower boys 


steadily at work, and enforced attention by | 


blandly intimating that a lack of appli- 
cation would entail on the offender the 
necessity of committing to memory a page 
of “ Paradise Lost,” to which unfortunate 
selection I attribute my unconquerable 
aversion to the productions of the great 
epic poet. In 1834 two of his pupils, 
Lonsdale and the late Lord Lyttelton, dis- 
tinguished themselves by gaining respec- 
tively the Newcastle Scholarship and the 
Medal; a double triumph which estab- 
lished Mr. Chapman’s reputation as a 
first-rate ‘‘ coach,” and was celebrated by a 
supper given by him in honour of the 
successful candidates. Being unmarried, 
he entrusted the details of household 
management toa Mrs. Holmes, a middle- 
aged lady, whom we never saw but at 
meals, when she sat at the head of the 
table, invariably attired in a brown silk 
gown with black mittens, and a “front” 
ingeniously disguised by a complicated 





arrangement of muslin and lace. Except 
on Sunday evenings, when my tutor 
regularly made the round of the house, on 
which occasions we took care to be en- 
gaged in the perusal of the “ History of 
England,” or some other equally unobjec- 
tionable book, fellows in the Fifth Form 
were left pretty much to their own de- 
vices ; and although it was industriously 
reported for the benefit of the juniors that 
the interval between lock-up and bedtime 
was devoted by the dons of the Upper and 
Middle Divisions to a course of unremitting 
study, I fancy that the proprietress of the 
Windsor Circulating Library, who let out 
novels at twopence per volume, could have 
told a very different tale. Indeed, setting 
aside the few who read for scholarships, it 
was a fixed principle with most Etonians 
of my time not to do an iota more work 
than, according to their notions, could legi- 
timately be required of them. Of professed 
“saps” I can only call to mind the 
brothers Goulburn, both so extremely 
short-sighted that they were obliged to 
hold up their books within an inch of their 
faces, and a very clever little fellow of the 
name of Cotton. 

To anyone gifted with a moderate share 
of ability the ordinary school business 
offered no insurmountable difficulty, all 
that was necessary being a superficial 
acquaintance with certain portions of 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, and a me- 
chanical facility sufficient for the com- 
position of indifferent verses and themes. 
Nothing else was obligatory, or included in 
the regular scholastic routine. Mr. Tarver, 
the worthy Professor of French, may per- 
haps have had half adozen pupils, and Mr. 
Evans, a Drawing Master of high local 
repute, possibly twice that number; but 
these accomplishments, generally regarded 
in the light of unimportant extras, were 
tolerated rather than encouraged by the 
authorities. There were also two myste- 
rious gentlemen whose names figured in the 
school lists, one of whom was supposed to 
teach Italian and Spanish, and the other 
dancing ; but as I never set eyes on either, 
nor met anyone who had, I only allude to 
them in passing. 

Notwithstanding, however, the incon- 
siderable amount of work required, the 
item of verse-making was a stumbling- 
block to many, and more than one 
member of the “Eight” and the “ Ele- 
ven” were reduced to the necessity of 
enlisting the pen of some readier writer. 
A good-humoured giant, popularly knownas 
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“Swab,” had his regular “ Muse” every half; 
and another bright specimen of humanity, 
fresh from the Cambrian mountains, was 
so ill-advised as to apply for aid to a noted 
wag, who kindly volunteered to supply 
him with a copy of verses descriptive of a 
battle, in which occurred the following 
astounding line : 
Et viridis nigro sanguine terra rubet ; 

or, literally translated, “And the green 
earth is red with black blood.” 

Fagging in my time was a very mild in- 
stitution, the duties of a house-fag being 
chiefly limited to laying the cloth for 
his master’s breakfast and tea, and occa- 
sionally fetching a pot of chocolate, or a 
“ college-loaf” from Spiers’s, or a dozen 
sausages—the best and crispest I ever 
tasted—from Hatton’s. Lower boys were 
of course liable to be impounded for cricket 
fagging, but, as most of them had a pro- 
tector in the Fifth Form, who allowed them 
to “use his name,” they were supposed by 
a kind of pleasant fiction to be charged by 
him with some important errand, and con- 
sequently escaped compulsory attendance 
in the playing fields. Of bullying I re- 
member no flagrant instances, and have 
seen far worse at a private school. 

There were few fights during my stay, 
and I can only call to mind one between 
two fellows in the same Form—Wigram 
(afterwards Fitzwygram) and Sparrow, 
which turned out a lamentably one-sided 
affair. About the cause of quarrel I am 
not quite clear, but rather think it origi- 
nated in the refusal of one of the contend- 
ing parties to “take a licking” from the 
other ; the result being achallenge no sooner 
proposed than accepted. We anticipated 
an easy victory for Wigram, and, to judge 
from his confident air and the scientific 
attitude assumed by him, he evidently ex- 
pected it himself; he soon discovered, how- 
ever, that he had caught a Tartar, and at 
the conclusion of the first round collapsed, 
and declined to come up to time, so that 

Le combat finit faute de combatants ; 
and his adversary was dubbed “ Cock 
Sparrow” on the spot. 

I recollect but one instance of a boy 
running away from Eton; he was a new 
recruit, named Sawyer, and had taken an 
invincible dislike to the school. Three 
times he tried to escape, but was captured 
and summarily “swished.” His fourth 
attempt was more successful, and he pro- 
bably reached home and persuaded his 
parents to transfer him elsewhere, for we 
never heard any more of him. 





I have nothing to say about the “boats,” 
having been a “dry bob” heart and soul, 
and seldom frequenting the Brocas, except 
as a spectator of the matches, or on the 
fourth of June and Election'Saturday. Fond, 
however, as I was of cricket, I never 
attained any proficiency in the art, and 
have a distinct recollection, on the occasion 
of a match between the Lower Shooting 
Fields and the Aquatics, of placing my 
first ball in the hands of “ point,” a jovial, 
red-faced fellow called Beauchamp, who 
chuckled immensely at my discomfiture. 
In my last half our Eleven included among 
other excellent players, ‘ Whacky” 
Kirwan, a swift underhand bowler; Wil- 
kinson, a capital wicket-keeper; ‘ Bull” 
Pickering, long-stop ; and Dealtry, a re- 
nowned “slogger,” who could throw a 
cricket ball over a hundred and twenty 
yards. Our champion, however, was 
Charles Taylor, who subsequently became 
the pride of the Sussex Eleven ; and, in a 
match with Kent some years later, on 
Brown’s ground at Brighton, carried out 
his bat for a hundred runs, a great score in 
those days, 

Hockey was then more in vogue than 
football, but neither was regarded as 
obligatory, everyone disposing of his “after 
twelve” and “after four” exactly as he 
chose. Paper-chases and an occasional run 
with the beagles were extremely popular, 
and, during the rainy season, when the 
water jumps became formidable, proved a 
source of considerable profit to the fashion- 
able tailor, Tom Brown. 

Those who had a liking for the drama— 
and they were legion—used frequently to 
profit by the interval between “ absence” 
and lock-up, and while away an hour at 
the Windsor theatre, paying, I am ashamed 
to acknowledge, admission to the gallery, 
and sliding down between the acts into the 
generally empty boxes. A very favourite 
piece with us was Tom Parry’s Adelphi farce, 
“P. P., or the Man and the Tiger,” in 
which Dodd, a clever low comedian, after- 
wards a member of the Brighton company, 
took John Reeve’s part of Bob Buckskin. 

It was not then—as it has of late years 
become—customary to bring much money 
from home at the commencement of a half, 
five or ten pounds being the average 
amount of ballast with which most of us 
were supplied. The major part of this 
being necessarily absorbed by the payment 
of the “ticks” of the preceding half, we 
were seldom overburdened with cash, and 
anxiously looked forward to the chance 
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visit of some liberally disposed relative for 
the replenishment of our coffers by a timely 
tip, or, as it was usually styled, “ pouch.” 
I am afraid that “ sock” formed the prin- 
cipal item of our expenditure, every facility 
for impairing our digestions being continu- 
ally afforded us; it required, indeed, more 
fortitude than we possessed to resist the 
temptations held out by the inevitable 
“ Spankie,” with his tin receptacle for hot 
pastry, and by his minor colleagues, Dell, 
Brion, and old Mother Pond. Some fellows 
patronised Knox, the fruiterer adjoining 
Windsor Bridge, and other—Sybarites of 
the Upper Division—luxuriously indulged 
in ices at Layton’s ; but the favourite resort 
was Fowler’s, which had the advantage of 
being within bounds, and where we daily 
regaled ourselves on fruit tarts and cream 
immediately after dinner ! 

In 1832 the “ Eton College Magazine” 
commenced its short-lived career, and closed 
it with the eighth number; it was suc- 
ceeded by “The Kaleidoscope,” which— 
doubtless for financial reasons—was also 
discontinued at the termination of the first 
volume. But these were well conducted, 
and some of the articles displayed consider- 
able ability ; they were chiefly anonymous 
or signed by pseudonyms, but it was gene- 
rally supposed that the cleverest papers 
published in “ The Kaleidoscope” were con- 
tributed by one or other of the brothers 
Goulburn. 

I am not aware that—with the single 
exception of Lord John Manners, from 
whom I won a bet of five shillings in 1835, 
having backed Abercrombie against Manners 
Sutton in the famous contest for the 
Speakership—any of my fellow Etonians 
have attained political distinction in after 
life ; George Smythe, son of Lord Strang- 
ford, promised to become a shining light of 
the Tory party, but died young. The 
patrician element, however, was largely 
represented, including, among our here- 
ditary legislators, past and present, the 
late Marquis of Londonderry, the present 
Marquis of Sligo, Earls Powis and Dartrey, 
the late Lords Desart and Manners, and 
many more, whose names have slipped my 
memory, Other contemporaries of mine 
were Balston, the future Head Master and 
Archdeacon ; Henry Mildred Birch, the 
most popular of collegers, than whom no 
more accomplished tutor for the Prince of 
Wales could possibly have been chosen ; 
Shadwell, son of the then Vice-Chancellor, 
and Hobhouse, the winners of the double 
sculling sweepstakes ; and my old school- 





fellow at East Sheen, Sir John Anson, one 
of the victims of the terrible railway acci- 
dent at Wigan some years ago. 





DREAMS AND DREAMING. 





DREAMS are very common, very fami- 
liar, yet in many respects still very 
mysterious phenomena. There is scarcely 
a fundamental question with reference to 
dreaming which is not in some degree open 
to doubt or dispute. 

Is dreaming the rule or the exception ? 

Is it inconsistent with sound sleep ? 

Whence is derived the material of our 
dreams } 

Are dreams often influenced by things 
which act upon the senses of the sleeper ? 

How do we account for the usually inco- 
herent but occasionally orderly method of 
dreams ? 

Have dreams any value as indicating the 
course of future events, or are they mere 
recollections of the past ? 

These and a host of similar questions 
have received the most various and con- 
flicting answers, and some of them still 
remain unsettled problems. The mystery 
surrounding dreams is not difficult to eom- 
prehend. It is evident that we cannot 
submit them to any definite tests of obser- 
vation, and that peculiar difficulties .em- 
barrass any attempt at instituting exact and 
satisfactory experiments. Our recollections 
of dreams are at best partial and frag- 
mentary, singularly vivid often in details, 
but usually confused and incoherent as a 
whole. 

The characters of dreams vary much, 
but they have some constant features. 
First, they possess apparent reality and 
objectivity. We never doubt the genuine- 
ness of a dream, until we are nearly or 
altogether awake. Dreams are “ true while 
they last,” ie., they are a reality for the 
time being to our consciousness. Secondly, 
they are characterised by great intensity, 
and impress us even more forcibly than 
similar real events would be capable of 
doing in our waking moments, The visions 
seen in dreams are more real than reality. 
Beauty seems to possess a halo not of 
earth, and images of terror impress us with 
unnatural intensity. Our impressions of 
space and magnitude are greatly exalted. 


Every mountain towers to the sky. Every f 


tree is a lofty pine. Every river is a 
tushing Niagara or a broad flowing 
Amazon. We awake bedewed with per- 
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spiration, the roar of artillery sounding 
in our ears, and we find a watch ticking 
at our side, We dream that some gigantic 
monster is pressing upon our chest, and on 
awakening we discover that our pillow has 
got displaced. This exalted sensibility 
admits of an easy explanation. In dream- 
ing, will, judgement, and memory, are more 
or less dormant; but imagination and emo- 
tion remain fully awake. We see wonderful 
visions, and having lost the power of cor- 
recting their absurdities by comparison with 
surrounding objects, or with past scenes and 
experiences, fancy runs riot. At other times 
our sentiments and emotions are not so 
much exalted as perverted. The most 
extravagant things appear to us in dreams, 
but our wonder is not excited. Wicked 
deeds and piteous events no longer excite 
their appropriate emotions, but are fre- 
quently viewed with the most callous 
indifference. Friends long dead re-appear, 
but memory fails to remind us of their 
decease. Scenes in different hemispheres 
get strangely mixed up together, but we 
are unconscious of any incongruity. 

A third characteristic of dreams is the 
fact that the dreamer seems the centre and 
source of all the action of the dream. The 
world centres round him ; in his hands are 
its destinies ; or he is the chief agent in 
some great drama, or the chief sufferer by 
some terrible catastrophe. 

The absence of will has been regarded 
by many authorities as the essential fea- 
ture in dreams. In “nightmare” we make 
(as we think) frantic efforts to resist some 
monster, or to avert some disaster. We 
struggle (or seem to struggle), we pant, 
we fight, but some palsy seems to be upon 
us; our lips refuse to cry out, our arms lie 
nerveless by our sides, our feet forget to 
run, we have a vivid impression that we are 
making great efforts of will, but that our 
limbs refuse to obey the mandate of the 
brain. The real explanation is that the 
will is not exercised at all; sensation and 
imagination are active, but the will sleeps. 
When we try “ to will” we awake. 

Do we always dream? Kant, Sir William 
Hamilton, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and others 
answer in the affirmative. They regard 
dreaming as a normal accompaniment of 
sleep, and explain the fact that so fre- 
quently we have no recollection of having 
dreamed by reference to such experiences 
as those of the somnambulist, who per- 
forms during sleep strange feats, of which 
on awaking he is entirely unconscious, 
They point out, further, that on being sud- 





denly awakened we so often find ourselves 
dreaming—a fact which the writer’s night- 
bell has given him many opportunities of 
confirming. Yet this view is open to much 
question. General experience confirms the 
theory involved in the common expression, 
deep, dreamless sleep. We are not 
thoroughly refreshed by sleep which has 
been full of dreams, and on the other hand, 
when after unusual fatigue we sleep very 
profoundly there is usually, on awaking, 
no recollection of having dreamed. An- 
other argument in favour of the Kantian 
view is, that after even the soundest sleep 
we have a vague consciousness that time 
has elapsed, and it is alleged that this 
feeling proves the persistence of brain 
activity in dreams. This argument does 
not seem convincing, as the sensation of 
lapse of time is sufficiently explained by 
the fact, that we awake in a different phy- 
sical condition from that of the previous 
night. We are refreshed ; fatigue is gone ; 
perhaps some degree of hunger has super- 
vened. These facts are amply suflicient to 
account for the feeling of lapse of time, 
without arbitrarily sssuming that we must 
necessarily have dreamed. 

Probably people differ immensely as 
regards the frequency of their dreams, 
Persons of active brains and delicate sen- 
sibilities dream more than the dull and 
lethargic. The condition of health has also 
a notable influence. Nervous derangement 
and dyspepsia are probably accountable 
for a heavy proportion of most of our 
dreams. 

Another questionable theory about 
dreams is, that they are essentially pheno- 
mena of the transition stage between sleep- 
ing and waking. That many dreams_be- 
long to this category, and that we remember 
best the dreams of this period, is undoubt- 
edly true. Many dreams are excited by 
the same cause which awakes us, although 
we feel as if along interval had intervened. 
A door is slammed or a shot fired near us. 
These sounds excite a train of dreaming 
which runs a long and intricate course, and 
finally we awake. The noise caused both 
the dream and the awaking, and probably 
only a few seconds intervened, although 
our dream may have seemed to include the 
events of a lifetime. Itis related of Lord 
Holland that on one occasion, when some 
person was reading to him, he fell asleep, 
and dreamed an apparently long dream. 
On awaking, however, he heard the end of 
the sentence which the reader had begun 
before he fell asleep, so that his dream 
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must have been of the briefest duration. 
Yet this theory—that dreams belong only 
to the transition or waking stage—seems 
conclusively disproved by decisive evidence 
—that persons can be known, by the ex- 
pression on their faces, and by their 
muttered words, to be dreaming in ordi- 
nary sleep, as well as by the correlated 
facts of somnambulism. 

Whence is derived the material of our 
dreams? This question often admits of a 
ready answer, but sometimes it presents in- 
soluble problems. Frequently, as Sir 
Benjamin Brodie says: “That which con- 
stitutes the imagination during the day is 
the foundation of our dreams at night.” 
Dreams are thus, to a limited extent, a 
gauge and reflex of character ; but nothing 
is more familiar than the mysterious man- 
ner in which the most improbable and most 
bizarre elements become mixed up in our 
dreams. The almost forgotten scenes and 
events of childhood flash before our eyes 
with bewildering intensity. Persons to 
whom we have not devoted a thought for 
years arise before us in dreams. We 
travel in unknown lands ; we see demons 
and monsters ; perhaps we are transported 
to the stars, or approach the sun and see 
the belching flames of his huge furnaces. 
These facts seem inexplicable, but we 
cannot doubt that for each there is a 
natural and reasonable explanation. Some 
event of recent experience, some fact in a 
book, some sight or sound has touched a 
long silent chord, and made it give forth 
strange music. Events of which we are 
entirely unconscious may influence our 
dreams. 

Dr. Carpenter relates a story of a 
gentleman who went to bed in a strange 
room, and all night long he was tormented 
by dreams of lizards crawling over him. 
In the morning he noticed a clock upon 
the mantel-piece, on the base of which 
lizards were engraved, but he had no con- 
sciousness of having observed them on the 
previous night. His eye must uncon- 
sciously have lighted upon the lizards, and 
this unnoticed circumstance must have 
given the direction to his imagination 
during the hours of sleep. A single fact 
like this is sufficient to suggest possible 
explanations of many of the most puzzling 
phenomena of dreams. 

The state of the bodily organs is often 
the explanation of our dreams. An un- 
digested supper becomes a torturing demon. 
A painful toe gives rise to dreams of in- 
quisitorial torments. A mountain of guilt 

















































seems to be crushing us down, but it is 
only 
That confounded cucumber 
We ate and can’t digest. 

Dr. Reid relates that, having had his head 
blistered after a fall, and a plaster having 
been put on which pained him excessively 
during the night, on falling asleep towards 
morning he dreamed very distinctly that 
he had fallen into the hands of a party of 
Indians and was scalped. The sequence of 
ideas is here clear enough. 

Experiments have been conducted which 
prove that dreams may be excited, or their 
course modified, by artificial means. Strok- 
ing the lips, tickling the skin, pinching the 
muscles, will, in many cases, excite a train 
of ideas in the dreamer. If the irritation 
be slight, it will probably pass unnoticed ; if 
it be somewhat stronger, dreaming will be 
excited or modified ; if stronger still, the 
dreamer is aroused. 

Many dreamers are also sleep-talkers, 
and of these there are various classes. 
Sometimes the talk is unintelligible gibbe- 
trish, or it may consist only of occasional 
disconnected exclamations, or may seem 
to be detached portions of an intelligent 
speech. More rarely it possesses perfect 
logical coherence and sequence. Sleep- 
talkers sometimes respond to remarks made 
to them, and if an idea be suggested by a 
bystander, they occasionally fly off upon 
some new train of thought. It is curious 
aud interesting that most sleep-talkers 
awake at once on their names being dis- 
tinctly pronounced. 

Many extraordinary instances are re- 
corded of the performance of intellectual 
feats during dreaming. A mathematician, 
after worrying for hours over some puz- 
zling problem, has gone to bed, arisen in a 
dream, and, repairing to his desk, has solved 
it with ease. Coleridge asserted that his 
poem, Kubla Khan, was actually composed 
inadream. Musicians have been known 
to compose elaborate pieces of music whilst 
dreaming. These facts would be almost 
incredible, if they did not rest upon the 
strongest evidence ; but they become easier 
of credence when we recollect the extra- 
ordinary feats which somnambulists per- 
form in sleep, proving clearly that while 
some functions of the mind are in abeyance 
during dreams, other functions are stimu- 
lated into abnormal activity. 

Such feats as the above are exceptions 
to the usually incoherent character of 
dreams. It would seem that, if the mind 
be powerfully directed to some question 
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during the day, and if the dreamer chance 
to resume the thread of thought at the 
point where it had been interrupted, his 
dreams may be rational and orderly, al- 
though probably of unusual vividness and 
intensity. 

The consideration of the value of dreams 
as supposed indications of the course of 
future events is a question of absorbing 
interest, and a great mass of information 
on this subject might easily be compiled. 
Few subjects are more fascinating to the 
curious, than a comparison of the various 
dream theories of different races and dif- 
ferent ages. In early times, and among 
savage nations, great significance has always 
been attached to dreams; while in modern 
days and among civilised peoples, the 
rationalising spirit has entirely prevailed, 
dreams being regarded as purely natural 
phenomena, and usually admitting of a 
physiological or a psychological explana- 
tion. Three distinct dream theories may 
be differentiated as having prevailed at 
various epochs of human history. 

First comes the theory of the savage, such 
as the American Red Indian. He considers 
dreams to be essentially real, as real as his 
daily waking life. He believes that it is 
he himself who goes forth in dreams tobattle 
or the chase, scalping his foe, or slaughter- 
ing the bison. But he knows that his bodily 
form continues reclining in slumber in 
his hut, so he is compelled to assume the 
existence of a second self, another identity, 
a ‘shadowy “alter ego,” the mysterious 
complement of his physical frame ; and he 
believes that it is this second self which 
goes abroad in dreams and engages in 
nightly adventures. 

The second view, which has widely 
prevailed at various epochs, regards 
dreams as invariably sent by a super- 
natural power, to warn, instruct, or en- 
courage. The divine message may be 
variously delivered. Sometimes a visible 
messenger appears; sometimes a voice only 
is heard ; sometimes a moving panoramic 
tableau, symbolic in character, passes before 
the sleeper’s eye, and demands attention 
and interpretation. Of such a character 
were the dreams of patriarchal and pro- 
phetic times, when the Creator chose this 
means of revealing Himself to man ; but 
the superstitions of all ages and all nations 
have ascribed this supernatural interpreta- 
tion not merely to special revelations, but 
to all dreams alike. 

The third, or modern view, is that 
dreams are purely natural phenomena, de- 


pendent on the state of the bodily organs, 
on the condition of the brain and the 
exercise of the imagination, and in a less 
degree upon the casual influence of sur- 
rounding objects and sounds upon the mind 
of the sleeper. ; 

If we interrogate the English poets on 
this subject, we find them, for the most 
part, in harmony with the modern view. 


Shakespeare says : 


Dreams are but children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air, 
And more inconstant than the wind. 


Dryden calls dreams the 


Interludes which fancy makes; 
When Monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 


On the other side, Joanna Baillie says : 


Dreams full oft are found of real events 
The forms and shadows. 

Many people still believe that they re- 
ceive warnings in dreams, and it is impos- 
sible to rebut the arguments for such a 
belief ; but we may confidently assert that 
any general reliance on the confused and 
contradictory indications of dreams would 
involve the most inconsistent vagaries of 
conduct, wholly unworthy of a rational 
being. Our reason and our dreams are 
often so hopelessly at variance that, to de- 
sert the former for the latter, would be 
equivalent to relinquishing the bright shin- 
ing of the sun in order to pursue a trea- 
cherous will-o’-the-wisp. The writer once 
had occasion to engage a passage for a long 
sea voyage, and the only vessel available 
at the desired time was a steamer which 
been a great favourite in her day, but was 
then so old that doubts were entertained 
regarding her seaworthiness. In spite of 
warnings on this point, he engaged his 
berth, and, on that very night, he had an 
intensely vivid dream of shipwreck and 
drowning at sea. Undeterred, however, 
he set sail without serious misgiving, and 
had a most agreeable and prosperous 
voyage. In this case the dream was evi- 
dently no supernatural warning, but rather 
the natural result of the effect produced 
upon the imagination by the hints thrown 
out regarding the vessel’s supposed unsea- 
worthy character. Presentiments of all 
kinds are almost invariably groundless, and 
when, on rare occasions, a presentiment is 
verified by the result, the explanation is 
the very simple and obvious one that in 
this instance our fears correctly forecasted 
the future. We fear and we hope many 








things, more or less probable. Of these 
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fears and hopes some, in the ordinary 
course, will prove well founded. 

Have dreams ever any objective or 
genuine value? Yes. They are more or 
less sure indications of the sort of exercise 
which we give our imaginations during our 
waking hours, and of the prevailing bent 
of our thoughts. Secondly, modern inves- 
tigation has shown that there is some foun- 
dation for the very ancient idea, that a 
dream about a certain organ of the body 
has occasionally been followed by disease 
of that part. In this instance, however, 
a purely natural explanation is the most 
probable. The subtle premonitions of 
disease, while yet too feeble to be recog- 
nised during our waking hours, carry their 
message to the brain during sleep, and thus 
the dream is directed to the organ which 
is already the seat of some hidden morbid 
process. In this case it is the disease— 
while still latent—which causes the dream, 
not the dream which in any marvellous or 
inexplicable manner forecasts the disease. 

Many worthy people have a regular code 
of interpretations for dreams. The loss of 
a tooth means the death of a friend; or, 
on the popular principle that “dreams go 
by contraries,” a birth means a death, a 
marriage a funeral, and so on. It may save 
us much needless anxiety and the just re- 
proach of superstition, if we are thoroughly 
convinced that such ideas are on a par with 
belief in astrology or witchcraft, and are 
destitute of the slightest foundation in 
reason or experience. 


LOST IN THE VALLEY. 
By the Author of “‘ Driven of the Wind,” ete. 
A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


en 
CHAPTER XI. 


For the next few minutes Maurice 
heard and saw nothing of what was going 
on around him. 

He had only a dim consciousness that 
his mother and sisters were condoling with 
Madame [avelli, and uniting in reviling 
the woman who had brought such trouble 
upon her; and that his father, roused to 
wakefulness, was adding his voice to theirs. 

Maurice went on mechanically stroking 
his dog’s long hair,: and listening to the 
loud, excited beating of his own heart. 

For Madame Ravelli’s tones had carried 
conviction with them, and, in these first 
moments, Maurice believed her story un- 
questioningly. 











At length Ethel’s voice, raised high in 
sympathetic interest, reached his dazed 
senses. 

“ And what was the name this dreadful 
woman took, Madame Ravelli?” 

Maurice suddenly rose from his chair. 
His mind was filled with the wish to say 
something to create a diversion; to stop 
that deep, cruel voice that was about to 
pronounce his doom and disgrace. But, 
before he could collect himself sufficiently 
to frame a speech, Madame Ravelli’s 
answer came clear and distinct. 

‘“ Her husband’s title was the Count of 
Montecalvo, but the name she has adopted 
is Eveline Douglas.” 

“ Eveline Douglas !” 

The name was repeated simultaneously 
by them all—father, mother, and sisters. 
Maurice felt that they were all looking at 
him, as he stood, white and silent, holding 
the back of his chair to support himself. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, that seemed 
interminable to him, without a word he 
turned and left the room. 

Upstairs, he locked the door, and sat 
down to think. But each fact he could 
remember at that moment seemed only to 
confirm the hideous tale he had just heard. 
Eveline’s silence as to her past life ; Janet 
Douglas’s denunciation; de Villars’s inso- 
lence ; her own confession that no one in 
Paris would receive her; her brother-in- 
law’s refusal to recognise her in the Bois ; 
her own acceptance of such avoidance, such 
insults ; her reluctance to mention her real 
name; the O’Haras’ surprise, and Dr. 
Grantley’s indignation at his engagement 
with her; her disinclination to come to 
England; and, finally, her wealth and 
mysterious isolation. 

He pressed his hands to his burning 
forehead, feeling that he was going mad. 

Suddenly, his promise to her, during al- 
most their last interview, came to his mind : 

‘If anyone should come to me, and say 
anything against my future wife, I should 
listen to nothing, believe nothing, until I 
heard it confirmed by her.” 

He started to his feet, and began 
hurriedly repacking his travelling-bag. He 
would go back to her now, without a 
moment's delay; tell her what he had 
heard, and ask for her explanation ; before 
he accepted any facts against her. He had 
never known how dearly he loved her until 
now, when the very thought of being with 
her again, even under such circumstances 
as these, filled his heart with a momentary 
gladness. 
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That wretched letter too: he remem- 
bered he had left it at Paris, in the pocket 
of a coat that was still there; he would 
confront her with it, and ask her to prove 
to him that the charges made against her 
in it were false. 

It was too late for him to cross to-night, 
but it was not too late to catch the last 
train to town. Stealing from the room, he 
hurried down the stairs, and out by the 
garden-door into the stables, his bag in his 
hand. Calling softly to the coachman, he 
ordered the dog-cart to be got ready at 
once, and ‘stood watching its preparation. 
When it was ready he got in, and, telling 
the man to drive straight to the station, 
and avoid: passing the front of the house, 
he left his home within three hours of 
entering it, in silence and stealth, more 
like a suspected thief than the son and 
heir. 

During the three miles’ drive through 
country lanes, bordered at first by his 
father’s fields, he had time to collect his 
thoughts and to soften considerably the 
harsh verdict he had been at first inclined 
to pass upon the woman he loved. Had 
he not himself stopped her, when she 
would have’ told him the history of her 
married life? And was not this Madame 
Ravelli a woman of violent prejudices, 
jealous, and domineering, and possessed by 
an unreasoning hatred against the woman 
who, perhaps unconsciously, had stolen her 
son from ‘hér? Would she not be likely 
to distort facts? And was not Eveline 
herself so lovely, so fascinating, that a man 
might well become infatuated about her 
without much encouragement from her ? 

So he reasoned, and the keen October 
night air, whirring past him as they drove 
rapidly along in the darkness, seemed to 
impart clearness and coherence to his 
mental arguments in Eveline’s favour. 

When they arrived at the station he 
scribbled a few lines in his pocket-book, 
and tearing the leaf out gave it to the ser- 
vant for his father. 

The words he wrote were these : 





“ DEAH FATHER,—I am off to Paris to 
find out the truth. Do not follow me. I 
shall return without delay. 

‘* Your affectionate Son, 
“ MAURICE.” 


_ The train was waiting at the station, he 
jumped in, and was on his way to town 
before his people at home had learned of 
his departure. 








When, next day, he stepped on board 
the boat to cross to France, Maurice could 
scarcely realise that it was only a few 
weeks ago since he had made that journey 
before. He felt ten years older, and had 
passed through more exciting experiences 
and emotions than he had ever met with 
in his whole life before. Then he was 
heart-whole, free from anxiety; now he 
was racked by doubts and suspicions con- 
cerning a woman whom he loved with all 
his strength. For her beauty and sweet- 
ness, her gentle caresses, and the charm of 
her voice and manner, stil! held him bound 
to her in her absence. And now that his 
fate lay trembling in the balance—that 
marrying her, at any rate, seemed impos- 
sible—he longed for her with an aching 
wistfulness that was absolute pain. 

Maurice was extremely delicate; the 
worry, excitement, sleeplessness, and 
fatigue he had endured since he left Paris 
had severely strained him, physically as 
well as mentally ; and it was a very white 
and weary version of the happy, buoyant 
Maurice of six weeks before that now 
slowly ascended the stairs to the old rooms 
in the Boulevard Haussmann. 

His heart beat fast when he passed the 
floor where Eveline’s rooms were. Should 
he go to her now the first thing? No, 
there was that letter; he would take that 
with him. 

Just as he had got about half way up the 
staircase leading to his own rooms, the 
sound of a door opening on the floor below 
attracted his attention. He stopped, and 
leaning over the banisters looked down to 
see if it was Eveline. Watching thus he 
saw Pierre, her man-servant, come out, and, 
closing the door after him, proceed to de- 
scend the staircase to the floor beneath. 
Before he had gone more than a few steps, 
however, he was met by the Marquis de 
Villars, who stopped and engaged him in 
conversation for a few minutes. What he 
said Maurice could not hear, but he could 
see M. de Villars slip money into the man’s 
hand before they parted, and Pierre re- 
turned to his mistress’s rooms, 

Maurice was in that state of mind in 
which every fresh circumstance seemed 
suspicious to him. Was it all a trick to 
quiet him, he wondered, the journey to 
Fontainebleau, that had either not been 
undertaken at all or had been brought to a 
very speedy termination ? 

Tortured by new misgivings, he entered 
his rooms with the key he had taken from 
the office downstairs. Passing through the 
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cheerless, unlighted sitting-room, he found 
his way to the kitchen, where Benoit was 
dozing with her feet on the fender, and 
with the remains of a repast, of which garlic 
formed an unmistakeable item, on the table 
beside her. 

She woke in a great state of surprise 
and chatter when Maurice appeared. 

‘“‘ What should she prepare? But it was 
so unexpected! What would Monsieur 
like?” Monsieur ordered his invariable 
coffee ; also hot water and a light ; dinner 
she could give him later on—anything she 
liked ; he was far too much worried and ex- 
cited to trouble about eating just at present. 

Unlocking his portmanteau, in the pocket 
where he had left it he found Madame 
Ravelli’s letter, and read it through again 
carefully. It was written, he decided, in 
the same highly-strung, dramatic style that 
characterised her conversation. She was 
just the sort of woman whose prejudices 
would be rooted and unchangeable. He 
felt for a moment that he hated her and 
her letter too, and was strongly tempted 
to destroy it, and, going down to his beau- 
tiful lady-love, to tax her with no questions, 
but to renew their old happy, peaceful 
times together. But he knew that this was 
only an idle dream: his parents had heard 
her story; de Villars knew it too. With 
his detestation of anything unpleasant and 
likely to hurt either his own feelings or 
the feeling of those he loved, it was torture 
to him to have now to place this letter in 
his pocket and descend to the well-known 
rooms on the floor below. He would have 
fought fifty duels rather than look forward 
to such a meeting as this must be. 

Pierre opened the door in answer to his 
ring, and expressed surprise at the sight 
of him. Pierre was an admirable servant, 
well-mannered and quiet in his movements, 
but with a certain slyness of expression 
which Maurice disliked. 

“Madame was in,” he said ; and he con- 
ducted Maurice through the first salon to 
the door of the inner room. Here Maurice 
dismissed him, and, drawing aside the silk 
curtains, he himself knocked at the door. 
** Come in,” he heard her say, and openin 
the door he saw her seated at a little table, 
the red light from the lamp suspended 
above falling on her hair, as she bent her 
graceful head over the letter she was writ- 
ing. She was wearing the pale blue velvet 
gown in which he thought she looked best 
of all, and he could see the ring he had 
given her shining on her left hand as it 
rested on the table before her. 





His heart leaped up at the sight of her ; 
the tears rushed to his eyes. He had come 
to tell her that he suspected her of being a 
wicked woman, almost a murderess; but, 
following his first irresistible impulse, he 
sank down on his knees beside her, resting 
his cheek against her arm. 

She was full of joy and wonder at the 
sight of him. 

“Maurice, my dear, dear Maurice, back 
so soon! Has anything happened? You 


have had no accident, I hope? Or did you 
not go after all? You are quite well, are 
you not?” she went on anxiously, raising 
his head between both her hands and 
‘t My poor boy,” she 
What 


gazing into his face. 
exclaimed, “ you look horribly ill ! 
has happened? Tell me, dear.” 

He looked steadfastly into her eyes a 
moment before he answered her. Could it 
be possible that the sweetness and purity, 
which he seemed to read there were really 
absent from her heart? That this woman 
whom he had known and worshipped as his 
ideal of all that was good and womanly, 
could really be the evil creature whose his- 
tory he had heard yesterday ? 

He sat down beside her on the sofa. 

“The two journeys have tired me,” he 
said; ‘ but I have so much to tell you that 
I could not keep away any longer.” 

‘*Why, you silly boy,” she said, ‘‘ you 
might have written. But I can’t blame 
you, even for risking your health, when 
you bring me back yourself. I have missed 
you so. No one has been here since you 
left except Dr. Grantley, and he only came 
to scold me.” Her face clouded a little. 
“He told me among other things,” she 
added lightly, ‘‘ that I wasn’t half as good- 
looking as his mother, and she is nearly 
seventy. But you must be half-dead, poor 
boy. Let me ring and have some dinner 
prepared for you at once.” 

She was about to rise, but he laid his 
hand on her arm, 

** No, don’t ring, Eveline, I want to talk 
to you quietly first. I—I spoke to my 
mother and father about our engage- 
ment.” 

** And they objected? Ah, I feared they 
would, I was just writing to you, to warn 
you to break it to them gently.” 

“Were you writing to me then when I 
came?” he asked, touched at this fresh 
proof of her affection for him. 

“Why,” she answered, laughing and 
blushing, “I began a letter to you the 
moment I returned from seeing you off.” 

“You do love me—you must love me 
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then, Eveline,” he said, taking her cool 
white hand between his two hot ones. 
“ Why do you love me?” 

“ Because you are kind and gentle, and 
pure-hearted and true; because you are 
not only my lover, but my dear, dear 
friend as well. Because I am happier, 
more at peace with you, than I have ever 
been all my life before; because I love 
you, in fact,” she added tenderly. “I am 
telling you all about it in this letter.” 

“Ah! that letter—do you take care of 
your letters?” he asked in a different 
tone; “I mean, letters addressed to you?’ 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“ What I want to ask you,” he went on 
hurriedly, “is this: did you ever lose a 
letter?” 

“Yes,” she answered slowly, ‘I lost a 
letter once—about six weeks ago; a very 
cruel letter, that I had taken with me to 
read over quietly, to think how much I de- 
served of the harsh things said to me in it, 
by the most bitter enemy I have in the 
world.” 

‘Where did you lose it?” he asked ina 
low voice. 

She hesitated, and looked at him with a 
startled expression in her brown eyes. 

“Why do you ask me all these ques- 
tions, Maurice?” 

“ Because I have found that letter, 
Eveline, and I have it here.” 

He drew the torn leaf from his pocket, 
and laid it on the table before her. 

“Ts that the one you lost?” he asked. 
And, drawing a quick breath, she an- 
swered : 

“Te.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THERE was a long pause between them, 

When he looked at her again all the 
colour had left her face. She was staring 
at him with the same hopeless expression 
in her eyes he had seen there before, when 
her husband’s brother refused to recognise 
her in the Bois. Against his reason, all 
his heart went out to her in pity as he 
watched her. 

“ Eveline,” he exclaimed impulsively, 
“T don’t want to believe anything against 
you. I told you I should believe nothing, 
until I heard it confirmed by you. But 
when I got to England I found Madame 
Ravelli staying at my father’s house, with 
her daughter-in-law. And yesterday even- 
ing, as we were all sitting round the fire, 
just after I had persuaded my father to 





come over with me to see you and fetch 
you back with us, Madame Ravelli told us 
all her version of her son’s life and of his 
death. And when I remembered all that 
had happened here, every little event 
seemed to confirm her story, so that, in- 
stead of being able to stand up and confront 
her with her falsehood, I had to creep 
from the room and leave them, asif I were 
the guilty person. I was half mad at 
first ; but when I thought of you, and 
how much I loved you, and what I had 
promised you, I stole out of the house, 
took the train to London, and to-day 
crossed the sea again, and have come 
straight to you.” 

“You believed them then?” she asked, 
in a tone that betrayed neither surprise 
nor reproach, but only a dull hopelessness. 

“T did not know what to think, what 
to believe.” 

“ Remember,” she went on, still in the 
same voice, “ that I tried to tell you my- 
self, that I said it would be better for you 
to hear it first from me.” 

He looked at her in doubtful fear. Her 
manner seemed scarcely that of an inno- 
cent woman indignant at a wrongful accu- 
sation. It was rather that of a criminal, 
aware that no defence can be made for a 
crime constant reference to which is weary- 
ing. As she sat silent again, with her head 
bent down, a cold expression came into 
his blue eyes, and, looking up suddenly, 
she saw it. 

“ What is the use of talking when you 
have made up your mind not to believe 
me,” she said. ‘“ Hereis your ring.” She 
drew it from her finger as she spoke. ‘ Dr. 
Grantley was right. I ought to have told 
you. But I was afraid of losing your love. 
Now that I have lost it, take back your 
ring. You are free to go.” 

He rose to his feet, hesitated, and then 
sat down again. 

No,” he said, “I am not going until I 
have heard your version too. I know it is 
painful for you; but you owe it to me to 
tell me the whole truth. I see now that it 
was my own fault I did not hear it before. 
Only tell me that woman was lying, and I 
will believe you.” 

“Of what use is it that I say it is un- 
true?” she asked, for the first time show- 
ing impatience, and starting to her feet. 
“ Did I not tell everyone the truth at first, 
and who believed me? No one but the 
O’Haras, who took my word, because they 
loved me, and Dr. Grantley and his 
mother, who were fond of me too, I have 
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no proof of what I say. My husband, 
Tito—the only two men who knew every- 
thing that happened—they are both dead, 
killed, so people will tell you, through 
me.” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and stood motionless for a few moments. 

“Tt is quite useless,” she went on again, 
in a calmer tone, and resuming her seat. 
“T have left off talking about myself, and 
I accept avoidance and insult as if I de- 
served them.” 

Maurice grew impatient in his turn. 

‘* Remember,” he said, ‘ you are talking 
to a man who loves you, and who wishes 
with his whole heart to know that you 
are, as he always thought, worthy to be 
loved.” 

“What can I say to you?” she ex- 
claimed helplessly. “Only in heaven, 
where all things are known, shall I be 
judged rightly, as a weak and foolish, but 
never a wicked woman. All this unhappi- 
nessI broughtupon myself by over-obedience 
to a husband I was afraid of, but to whom 
I was always perfectly faithful in word, 
and thought, and deed. For, Maurice, I 
was married to a gambler, a man who only 
lived for the excitement of high play, and 
who, less than a year after our marriage, 
reproached me for having attracted him by 
mere valueless beauty, when he might have 
become the husband of a woman whose 
money would have helped to perfect his 
system. His system!” she repeated to 
herself, “I heard of nothing else from 
morning till night. He had squandered 
his own fortune before he met me ; but his 
family, who were very proud, shut their 
eyes to his life, and wished him to retrieve 
his fortunes by a wealthy marriage. 

“T am notaccusing my husband. He was 
never absolutely cruel to me, and I believe 
he loved me in his way; but he hurried 
from our child’s death-bed to the card- 
table, and, when he returned, he forgot that 
I was a mother grieving for the death of 
her only child, and approached me with 
being unsympathetic because I did not re- 
joice with him over his winnings. I had 
loved him before ; I do not think I loved 
him again, But I am not a woman of 
violent feelings, and he found no change in 
me. I believe he cared more for me than 
for any living creature—for anything, 
indeed, but the gambling-table. He spent 
his money, when he had it, in buying me 
dresses and jewellery, and he knew he 
could trust me absolutely. 

“We had been married between four and 





five years, when, at a ball in Venice, my 
husband introduced me to Tito Ravelli and 
his wife. She was a French girl, very 
young, gertle, and loveable. He was an 
Italian, with a curious nature, which, un- 
fortunately, I never understood. I am not 
naturally clever, and my own griefs and 
troubles absorbed me then to the exclusion 
of all outer things. My dear mother was 
only a few months dead; my child had 
died a year before; we were terribly in 
debt, and I could not check my husband’s 
extravagance, nor had I the slightest 
influence over him in his frequent sullen 
fits of moroseness. I think a clever, strong- 
willed woman might have done him some 
good, but I was simply afraid of him, and 
my only anxiety was to keep him pleased 
and amused, and, if possible, to distract 
him from his absorbing passion. 

“T liked Tito Ravelli, and I would have 
made a friend of his wife. I did so, 
indeed, until her mother-in-law came and 
warned her away from me—I did not at 
first know why, for Tito, when with me, 
was the gentlest and most inoffensive crea- 
ture. He would beg to be allowed to come 
and read to me, or play to me, and, as I 
was very lonely, I should have been glad 
of his companionship, but that I feared he 
should thus neglect his newly-made wife. 
So I invited her too, and she came, until 
Madame Ravelli the elder prevented her. 
Then I went to my husband, and told him 
that I thought he had better suggest to 
Tito, who was his constant companion, to 
discontinue his visits, as his wife might 
very naturally object to them. But my 
husband broke into a fit of anger that 
terrified me, declaring that if he, the 
Count of Montecalvo, could trust his 
wife, Madame Tito Ravelli could trust 
her husband ; that he did not like me to 
be dull; and that he desired, even com- 
manded, that I should receive his friend 
whenever he presented himself. 

“The Count had engaged an English 
widow lady, named Mrs. Symonds, who 
has since left Europe, as a companion for 
me; sometimes, too, I had old Mrs. 
Grantley, sometimes one of the Miss 
O’Haras, staying with me, so that I 
scarcely ever saw Tito alone. But when 
I did he was always the same—gentle, soft- 
mannered, sympathetic. I used to en- 
courage him to talk of his wife, to beg him 
to bring her to see me. Even had I been 
a free woman and he a free man, and had 
I known that he loved me, I do not think 
that I should have ever returned Tito 
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Ravelli’s affection. To me there is some- 
thing about an Italian nature so unsafe, so 
violent, and therefore so at variance with 
my own, that, except in my very early 
girlhood, I do not think I could ever have 
grown to love an Italian. 

“ All this time my husband was growing 
much more amiable, and much kinder to 
me. He would buy me handsome presents, 
and would even stay and have tea with me 
in my sitting-room in the afternoons, if 
Tito was there too. In fact, I found the 
only thing to render my husband’s home 
attractive to him was his friend’s presence. 
He himself would bring him to see me 
nearly every day, and take him out driving 
with us. When Dr. Grantley remon- 
strated with my husband they had a 
violent quarrel, of which I did not hear 
till long afterwards; it ended in Dr. 
Grantley’s being forbidden the house. 

“When we travelled hurriedly from one 
gambling resort to another, Tito either ac- 
companied or followed us, my husband 
once declaring that if I banished his friend 
I banished him too. When I ventured to 
remonstrate with Tito for neglecting his 
wife, he told me that they had long since 
separated by mutual consent; that she dis- 
liked him, and preferred to live with his 
mother. He never attempted to treat me 
other than as a friend, and only once in 
life tried to offer me a present—a diamond 
bracelet—which he entreated me to accept 
as a proof of his esteem for me, and of his 
affection for my husband. But I per- 
suaded him to send it to his wife instead, 
and I myself saw it posted toher. I can 
see now how blind, how weak I was. But 
I knew nothing of my husband’s affairs, 
and was too happy to see him peaceable 
and contented to dare to question him on 
the subject. Once, indeed, when I had 
overheard that he was losing large sums at 
play, although I knew we were living in 
greater luxury than ever, I ventured to 
speak to him about it ; but he referred me 
to an obdurate old wealthy uncle who had 
relented at last, and left him all his money, 
and I believed him. 

“ Madame Ravelli has told you what the 
end of it all was.” 

She stopped; the colour left even her lips. 

“Three years ago I was sitting alone 
one evening by the fire in my salon, trying 
to read, but really thinking of the terrible 
fits of gloom to which my husband had 
again been subject during the last few days. 

“Suddenly the door opened, and Tito ap- 
peared. I looked up gladly, as I thought 











he had perhaps persuaded my husband to 
leave the gambling-table earlier than usual, 
a thing I had often asked him to do for 
me. 

“ But, in my first glance at his face, I saw 
that it was not the Tito I had known, or, 
at least, not the Tito I thought I knew. I 
thought at first he must be mad, or excited 
with wine. 

“ Flinging himself at my feet, he seized 
my hands and covered them with burning 
kisses. 

“¢Tito! Signor Ravelli, rise; you are 
not in your right senses; you terrify me,’ 
I exclaimed. 

* But he stopped my words with a torrent 
of passionate reproaches for my coldness ; 
swearing that he had loved me for three 
years, a year even before he had met me 
at Venice; and that he had sacrificed all 
—his wife, his mother, his fortune, his 
honour—for me. 

“*T know you have not known it,’ he 
cried. ‘Had you had the least suspicion 
of it, I should have told you all my love 
long ago. But you have sat there every 
day like some pictured saint, and I dared 
not tell you.’ 

*‘T did not know what to say or do. I 
begged him to be calm; commanded him 
to leave me. I was utterly astounded, 
bewildered, distressed. I reminded him of 
his family, of my husband—his friend. 
He laughed wildly. 

“Your husband!” he exclaimed. ‘ Your 
husband, who has sold me every five 
minutes I have spent with you until to- 
night, when, as he has gambled away every 
shilling I possessed, and I am a beggar, he 
has quarrelled with me, discarded me.” 

I sank back into the chair from which I 
had risen. It was too ghastly to believe 
at first. 

“T told you my wife did not love me; 
had returned to her home,” he said. ‘That 
was not true. She is in Rome, and has 
been there for a year, tormenting me with 
letters which I have ceased to open. I 
have quarrelled with a mother who adores 
me, because she spoke ill of you. Your 
husband is a scoundrel, a heartless gam- 
bler, who cares nothing for you. I worship 
you, and have sacrificed everything for you, 
Now I have come to beg, to implore you 
to have pity on me, and to leave this place 
with me to-night at once.” 

“Maurice, what could I do? I tried ap- 
pealing to his generosity, to his pride, his 
honour, his religion ; but in vain. At last, 
when he took a dagger from inside his 
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coat, and threatened to kill himself at my 
feet if I did not consent to fly with him, 
I shrieked in terror for assistance. I did 
not even know that my husband was in the 
house ; but when, in answer to my cries, 
he entered the room and I saw him strug- 
gling with Tito for the weapon I had seen 
in his hand, terror deprived me of con- 
sciousness, and, for the first time in my 
life, I fainted. 

‘“‘ Of what took place afterwards I knew 
nothing until several hours later, when I 
found myself lying in my own rooms 
attended by my maid, Mrs. Symonds, and 
Dr. Grantley. 

*‘ As soon as I could speak, Dr. Grantley 
made me enter his carriage, which was 
waiting, and accompany him to his mother’s 
house. Here they told me that my hus- 
band was dead, but they would tell me no 
more, and the next day Mrs. Grantley took 
me away with her to another part of Italy. 
A week later, in a paper which a servant 
secretly gave me to read, I saw the ac- 
count of my husband’s death and of the sub- 
sequent suicide of Tito Ravelli. I rea], too, 
a copy of the mad letter which the unhappy 
man had written to me, and, through all 
my grief and horror, there flashed across 
my mind the awful suggestion of what the 
world would think and say of me. So, 
with only a letter of grateful thanks for her 
goodness, I secretly left the house of Mrs. 
Grantley, and returned to Rome, where I 
knew Tito’s widow and mother were. 

“T tried in vain to see them, to prove 
my innocence, to entreat their pardon for 
any share I might have had in bringing 
this trouble upon them by my blind obe- 
dience to my husband. 

“But my letters were returned, and 
their doors, as well as those of everyone 
I had ever known in Rome, were closed 
against me. I was pointed at in the 


streets ; treated with frigid contempt by | = 


women, with coarse familiarity by men. 

‘‘My husband had died penniless. I 
sold everything I had left, and fled to Eng- 
land, intendiug to try and support myself 
by teaching. There, and when my money 
was almost gone, and for days I had lived 
in hopeless, weary loneliness, on the verge | 
of starvation, I suddenly found, by an ad- | 
vertisement for me in an English paper, | 
that I was a wealthy woman. My step-| 
father, knowing nothing of my story, had 
left me all his fortune when he died far 
away in the north of Scotland. 





“Tt was partly, I suppose, to spite his 
relations, and partly, I hope, through a 
wish to atone for his harshness to my dead 
mother and to myself, that he disposed 
thus of his property. The truth of this 
part of my story you can, I believe, prove 
for yourself by a visit to Somerset House 
when you are in London. My stepfather’s 
name was James Gordon Douglas, and he 
died two years and a half ago, as you will 
find by reading a copy of his will. 

“Mrs. Symonds is now in America, and 
I do not know her address. Beyond her 
evidence, which would be valuable, I have 
only the personal affection and trust of the 
O’Haras and the Grantleys to vouch for 
the truth of all that I have told you. Dr. 
Grantley’s mother lives at Boulogne; she 
and her;son have always been among my 
warmest friends. 

“T have tried vainly to atone for the evil 
I inadvertently helped to bring about by 
seeking out Madame Ravelli and her 
daughter-in-law as soon as I heard that 
they were living in poverty in England. 
But when I crossed the Channel six weeks 
ago for that purpose they again refused to 
see me, and the elder lady wrote me a 
letter, which I lost in the Vallée du Nacre, 
where I had taken it to read again on my 
way back to Paris. This is the letter. 
How did it come into your possession ?” 

“T found it before I ever saw you,” he 
answered; “and it has been upstairs 
among my things until to-day. I have 
often thought of showing it to you, as it 
seemed so interesting and so strange. I 
wish to Heaven I had done so, for then I 
should have heard all this story long ago, 
and from your lips first.” 

“Before you had learned to love me?” 
she said mournfully. 

* Before I had told you that I loved you, 
yes.” 
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